Some Play
and seeming, indeed, to draw a great deal of fun and amuse-
ment out of the process.
It was all a great change after so many years of hard cam-
paigning, and though his time of Ambassadorship was of
necessity an anxious one, it seems also to have been a happy
one.
Early in October, Kitty in her role of Duchess and Ambas-
sadress came out to join him. But it was to be doubted if
she took to the situation as kindly as her husband did, though
she made valiant efforts to do her duty and to please.
The Duchess of Wellington has arrived to take her station here
[writes Lady Elizabeth York on October 28th]. Her appearance unfor-
tunately, does not correspond with one's notion of an ambassadress, or
the wife of a hero, but she succeeds uncommonly well in her part, and
takes all proper pains to make herself and her parties agreeable.1
A most commendable effort on Kitty's part, who liked a
quiet domestic life and was badly equipped for a public posi-
tion, being neither smart nor brilliant, and possessing none
of the qualities which attract the crowd. Her task, too, was
rendered more difficult by the hosts of gaudy butterflies who
circled in clouds round the great Arthur, flaunting their gay
colours before his appreciative eye, and making the quieter
tints of the little moth appear more sombre by the contrast.
It would have been so different had he really loved the moth.
But try as he would to do his duty along these lines he could
not command his affections, and being heart whole was
pleasantly susceptible after years of male society to whatever
charmer flitted across his path.
Not that he took any of them too seriously, even the famous
beauty Madame Recamier, to whom he paid the usual homage
expected from his sex, only received " unmeaning notes which
all resemble one another ".2
Grassini, the famous singer, seems to have sunk a bit
1 Story of Two Noble Lives^ Vol. 7, p. 28.
2 Madame Recamier, p. z j6".
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